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Art by Proxy 


An EDITORIAL 


HERE are many who believe art 
education may be absorbed by ex- 
posure to an art lecture or by watching a 
craftsman at work. This belief in “Art by 
Proxy” has stimulated many so-called art 
appreciation courses. There are courses in 
art appreciation that do create appreciation 
by actually combining the doing of art work 
in relation to the historical and psychological 
side of the subject. In such type of study I 
sincerely believe, but I have little respect for 
the lecture course used as a substitute for 
hand work when art is taught in the schools. 
I know that art classes in the public 
schools have had a struggle in fitting a hand 
subject into curriculums that are mostly 
book subjects. Many art appreciation 
courses have been interjected as a course of 
least resistance and because it trends toward 
becoming a popular class for students who 
are looking for easy grades. I know of one 
course wherein the examination consisted 
of a stereopticon review of all the Greek 
statues. The ones who remembered the most 
names received the highest grades. It was 
a memory test with no art involved, and a 
subject that was memorized for the hour and 
then promptly forgotten. One hour of 
actual practice at painting or handicraft is 
worth twenty-five hours of listening to how 
it was done, or why the artist did it. The 
thrill and enthusiasm that comes to the artist 
in actually creating his subject cannot come 
by any substitute method. Art cannot be 
acquired by proxy, but only by doing. Until 
our school courses become dominatingly 
doing courses instead of talking courses, 
our art progress will not be very great. Visit 
any art exhibition and you can hear visitors 
using the terms, “psychological,” “color 
tones,” “high lights,” “feeling,” “technique,” 
with the most surprising and absurd applica- 
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tions. They are students of art by proxy. 
They learned art by attending lectures. 

Many Captains of Industry in their 
autumn years realize they have missed one 
of the treasures of life in ignoring art. They 
try to absorb it by acquiring an acre or two 
of paintings by the finest artists. It must 
give them a certain sense of pleasure but 
what a small portion it must be to that 
which they could have had in experiencing 
the creative joy that comes in doing the art 
handicrafts along one’s most creative years. 
Americans have a tendency to leave their 
cultural plans for their later years and only 
find that they haven’t the energies or facul- 
ties in their later years to best enjoy such 
subjects. 


A greater return to artistic handwork in our 
country is needed, and the realization that all 
the art crafts can be equally artistic; not 
only painting and sculpture. Rodin, the great 
sculptor, achieved greatness because of his 
broad views on all art values. He once said, 
“T preach today as emphatically as I can, 
calling attention to the benefits and ad- 
vantages of taking up a variety of handi- 
crafts. Aside from sculpture and drawing I 
have worked at all sorts of things; ornament- 
ation, ceramics, jewelry. I am an artisan.” 
Raphael, Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci, 
and Brangwyn, great names in art, have 
achieved distinction also in handicrafts. 
It is all one art. The Creator planned our 
hands for creative work. Modern education 
trends toward the false standard of eliminat- 
ing work with the hands. Art teachers can 
do much to show how work can become 
joyous effort and not drudgery. 


Pedro J hemes 





THIS SCREEN WAS MADE IN THE ART OFFICE OF THE LAWRENCE PUBLIC SCHOOLS TO DEMON- 

STRATE THE VALUE OF CHILDREN’S DESIGNS. E T REPLICAS AS TO FORM AND COLOR WERE 

MADE OF THE WORK OF FORTY-THREE DIFFERENT CHILDREN. THE DESIGNS WERE ENLARGED 

OR CONTRACTED AS WAS NECESSARY TO FIT THEM TO THE SPACES. MAUD ELLSWORTH, DIRECTOR 
OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ART, LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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Art in the 
Working Hour 


J. B. SHouse 


Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia 





A essential difference between art and 
other subjects taught in the public 
schools is the absence of any social anticipa- 
tion as regards even elementary ability to do 
art work. 

In the case of reading, for example, there 
is a social anticipation. Business is con- 
ducted on the assumption that everybody 
can read, can add, can spell, and can write. 
Business makes no such assumption about 
control of art techniques. Business may be 
conducted on the assumption that most 
people like style and design, but there is no 
general assumption that most people can 
produce even simple art work. What is true 
for business is true also for other social 
institutions. 

There were many centuries when business 
could not be conducted on the assumption 
that everybody could read and write. Only 
recently has such assumption been justi- 
fied. And business procedures have been 
revolutionized. 

It took centuries of demand from the 
schools that everyone should become literate 
before we approximated universal literacy. 
Through patient and persistent effort the 
schools taught a few, then more, then all, to 
read and write. Doubtless such persistent 
effort in the field of art will in the end 
produce generations which, being possessed 
of the ability to handle elementary art 
techniques, can have a new kind of civiliza- 
tion. Such a day might be reached in a 
century with consciously directed effort. 

My first suggestion relative to art is that, 
in the day of which I speak, art will be classed 
as a “‘tool’”’ subject. The subjects now called 
“tool subjects” reached that stage by 
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evolution from preceding nebulous stages 
corresponding to our present immaturity in 
art. Fluent reading, ready spelling, elegant 
penmanship, accurate and rapid ciphering, 
were at one time objects of wonder, abilities 
to be admired. But one might not aspire to 
such ability without presumption. We are 
now far beyond that stage in respect to those 
abilities, but still there is art. 

Art is a language. Language is a con- 
veyance for ideas and emotions. Art speaks 
more largely in emotions than in 
Verbal language is better adapted to the 
communication of ideas. Art is as highly 
refined in the communication of emotions as 
is verbal language in the field of ideas. But 
there is no reason why we should be content 


ideas. 


to be dumb in one language and to speak 
only in the other. 
those who are literate in the arts must give 
way to universal ability to manipulate and 
control, to read 


Our present gaping at 


and write, the symbolic 
characters of the arts. 
futile to plead for and to prophesy ultimate 
literacy here than it would have been, two or 


It is less vain and 


three centuries ago, to argue for and to 
foresee universal literacy in verbal language. 

We are enamored, these days, of fune- 
tional knowledge. By “functioning” we 


seem to serving as a supporting 
activity, a facilitating agent, in our enter- 
prises. When knowledge functions, it fits into 


and becomes a useful part of endeavors to 


mean 


accomplish a certain purpose, that purpose 
being other than the mere exercise of that 
knowledge. Encyclopedic knowledge is 
knowledge that stands by itself, that cannot 
make itself part of the running activities of 
life. It is opposed to functional knowledge. 
Perhaps, by the way, functional is merely a 
synonym for instrumental, and functional 
value a synonym for tool value. 

The principal social value of art must be in 
its functional relations, not in its independ- 
ent manifestations. Out of this arises the 
second suggestion relative to art. The pri- 
mary service of art is to facilitate and pro- 
mote all manner of human activities, to make 
it possible for people to do things they other- 
wise could not do. 
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Pure art is as important as pure science or 
pure mathematics. But art for all the people 
is not art in its pure form any more than 
pure mathematics is the mathematics with 
which all should be concerned for their own 
purposes. 

Functional art may not be the supplement 
of human activity; it must be part and 
parcel of human activity. And this refers to 
responses to art as well as to use of art in 
productive labor. 

There is at present a tendency to assume 
that in the future there will be reduced 
working hours and increased leisure hours. 
These leisure hours constitute a problem. 
We do not see any advantage in a larger 
number of unoccupied hours. We look 
about for recreational activities of proper 
type. And art is thought to fit the scheme. 
Art can and will function in these hours of 
unpaid employment. 

There can be no objection to that con- 
clusion and, in so far as its premise is sound, 
it demands consideration. There does, none 
the less, seem ground for questioning the 
assumption that working hours are to be 
reduced. There is something inconsistent 
between unlimited human need and limita- 
tions on productive work. The job of re- 
making the environment of human life calls 
for the exercise of all the productive capacity 
of the human race. 

This present argument for reduced hours 
of labor is but an addition to the original 


argument. It may or may not have perma- 
nent validity. That original argument was 
founded on the conditions of labor. Men 
working in clanging factories, in muddy 
ditches, in poorly-lighted and ill-ventilated 
lofts and shops demanded shorter hours 
and realized their demand. Professional men 
have not clamored for reduced hours; their 
working conditions do not make a need. 

The remedy for improper working condi- 
tions is not necessarily to be sought in 
reduced hours. It is more logically to be 
found in functional art, improving forms and 
surroundings of labor. What I have called 
art literacy must be a ready instrument at 
the command of all workers, as must also art 
appreciation. In the degree that we fail to 
grasp this fact we at best relegate art’s 
functioning to leisure hours, and so make 
it a supplement to working hours. That is, 
we restrict it to the function of re-creation 
after exhaustion instead of giving it also the 
function of preventive of exhaustion. Art 
must function primarily as supporting 
activity, facilitating agent, rather than as 
independent activity. It must mitigate the 
economic struggle. 

I mean to assert that the best place for art 
appreciation to function, for more or less un- 
conscious responses to art productivity, it 
best functions in work. My second sug- 
gestion, then, emphasizes the value of art 
training, not for art’s sake, not for leisure’s 
sake, but for work’s sake. 


Teach your son a trade before he’s twenty 
And thus increase his powers. 

Plant rice and beans and corn aplenty 
Not too many flowers. 
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—Chinese Proverb 
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EUROPEAN PEASANT CRAFTSMEN PRODUCE OBJECTS OF BEAUTY WITH MATERIALS OFTEN 

DISCARDED IN THE UNITED STATES. NOTE THE CHAIRS ABOVE FROM SPANISH GALICIA MADE 

FROM TULE GRASS, AND THE PAVEMENT MADE FROM GRAVEL STONES. ARTISTIC THOUGHT 
CREATES BEAUTY WITH ANY MEDIUM 
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Arts and Crafts 
Standards for Ele- 
mentary Teachers 


Leon L. Winsiow, Director of Art Education 


Baltimore, Maryland 





HE objectives of art and craft instruc- 
tion in the elementary schools are 
threefold: first, to develop in all pupils 
sensitiveness to and appreciation of the 
rarious art and craft products in common 
use; second, to acquaint pupils with useful 
information relating to art and industry; and 
third, to furnish an outlet for the creative 
impulse in the form of appropriate activities. 
More specifically stated, the aims of art 
and crafts instruction should include the 
following: 

1. To enrich the life of the child by 
developing a love for beauty. 

2. To discover through handwork and to 
develop through proper training the creative 
capacities which will assist the individual 
in carrying on more effectively any work that 
he may undertake. 

3. To develop appreciation which will 
result in the realization of beautiful homes 
and dooryards, beautiful parks, playgrounds, 
and public works which will make for civic 
beauty generally and for civic pride. 

4. To provide opportunities for expression 
and appreciation which will result in the 
worthy use of leisure, bringing with it under- 
standing and enjoyment. 

5. To arouse and preserve in all pupils an 
interest in art, through the examination and 
careful study of masterpieces. 

6. To enlarge and enrich the aesthetic 
experience through exercise of the creative 
imagination in self-expression. 

7. To enable one to distinguish products 
that are good in design from those that are 
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bad from the art standpoint, and to combine 
or arrange things artistically. 

8. To discover pupils talented in art, to 
encourage them, and to provide for them a 
thorough foundation for further training. 

Some children will become producers of 
art in the community, all can be brought to 
the recognition, appreciation, and use of the 
principles of design. 


THE CouRSE OF StTupy IN ART 


The course of study in Art and Crafts is, 
therefore, made up of a number of significant 
units of work. A complete Art and Crafts 
unit plan includes, in addition to the topic, 
art information, industrial information, re- 
lated information, and creative expression. 


ArT AS EXPERIENCE 

Throughout the elementary school, art 
is considered as aesthetic experience which is 
in the main the outgrowth of other school 
subjects. Thus it will be seen that the sub- 
ject of art and crafts constitutes an impor- 
tant integrating agent for the curriculum. 

The course should aim to stimulate the 
experience of expression and at the same time 
to help the child to improve the manner in 
which he expresses himself. It also aims to 
stimulate in the child the experience of 
appreciation by acquainting him system- 
atically with outstanding examples of the 
art of both the present and the past. 


KNOWLEDGE OF ART 


The art information inciuded in the 
course should embrace subject matter deal- 
ing with construction, color, form, arrange- 
ment, and lettering with appropriate em- 
phasis assigned to each topic for each grade, 
it being assumed that an application of this 
information in life will find its ultimate out- 
let in creative expression as in the selecting 
or combining of things or in the making of 
drawings, designs, or constructed objects. 
Creative expression presupposes the neces- 
sary suggestions and general directions for 
carrying to satisfactory completion the 
required units of work. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF INDUSTRY 
Industrial information should be organ- 
ized around the topics: clothing, 
shelter, records, utensils, and tools. Industry 
being concerned primarily with the trans- 
formation of natural or raw materials into 
finished products, the Art-Craft period is 
given over quite largely to the teaching of 
art, industrial and related information 
through the instrumentality of creative ac- 
tivity; to a consideration of the production 
and the relative merits of various products. 
It has been assumed that artistic taste will 

result from such systematic practice. 


food, 


RELATED INFORMATION 


The elementary school courses in History, 
Geography, English, and other subjects 
should furnish a rich background of related 
information which should make all of the 
activities engaged in meaningful to the 
pupils. The content of the Art and Craft 
course, organized about a definite historic 


period, constitutes a concise survey of the 
constructive activities evolved by the human 
race. Although a fundof information relating 
to the industrial transformation of materials 
is necessarily included, some attention 
should be given to health, economic, and 
social considerations. 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION 

Since certain well-defined principles are 
involved in every creative problem, a care- 
fully graded scale of objectives, attainments, 
and skills will eventually be worked out for 
ach grade. Wide scope for handwork will 
ultimately be afforded, with suggestions for a 
large number of individual and group pro- 
jects together with the necessary general 
directions for carrying them to completion. 
Handwork, including both drawing and 
construction, is undertaken as a means of 
attaining insight through manipulation and 
expression through participation; expression 
is considered as a means to education and 
not as an end in itself. 





NOAH S ARK CONSTRUCTED BY SECOND GRADE STUDENTS OF DEWEY SCHOOL, QUINCY, 


ILLINOIS, UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF 
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CLARA GREUEL 


AND ELIZABETH SPARKS 
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The Mexican Arts 
and Crafts 


Jessie BoB SEVERTSON 


San Antonio, Texas 





OWN in San Antonio, rich in romance, 

history, and picturesque beauty, there 
is excellent subject matter for poet, writer, 
artist, and craftsman. The charms of the 
city are many, but perhaps chiefest among 
them is the foreign atmosphere of which 
there remains to date much evidence of the 
Mexican civilization. 

Nestling on the river bank only two blocks 
distant from the Municipal Auditorium in 
the downtown district is an old stone barn 
bearing the weatherworn earmarks of a 
century. This quaint old structure was 
comparatively recently converted into one 
of the most unique workshops to be found 
anywhere—an educational and business en- 
terprise of particular importance to the 
Mexican, to San Antonians and, in fact, to 
the art-interested citizen of every clime. 

Mrs. Ethel Wilson Harris, distressed and 


TILES MADE AT THE MEXI- 
CAN ARTS AND CRAFTS IN 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


concerned by the increasing idleness among 
the Mexican youth in our midst, set out to do 
something about it. She felt so keenly the 
loss to San Antonio of the Mexican handi- 
craft that she gave serious and studied 
thought to the solution of this problem. It 
was foresight, a growing interest and deep 
desire to preserve the traditions and handi- 
craft of the Mexican, which resulted eventu- 
ally in the establishment of the barn work- 
shop—‘‘The Workshop and Plaza by the 
River.”” The project was sponsored by the 
ever-alert clubwomen of the city, and other 
organizations and individuals in sympathy 
with the timely movement. 

The Workshop, now known as _ the 
Mexican Arts and Crafts, is a paradise of 
activity and contentment, for here the 
artistically-inclined and gifted Mexican is 
given an opportunity for self-expression as 
well as profitable employment. The envi- 
ronment itself is a source of inspiration, being 
peculiarly suited to the unique objects 
produced here. And what a pleasure and 
delight to the visitor who frequents the shop 
daily! 

The designers, for the most part, are 
Mexican art students from the local schools. 
The boys, adept in their line, have attained 
skill as workers, turning out products, 
pleasing in simplicity, and individual in 
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FURNITURE, 
CRAFTSMEN 


IRONWORK AND POTTERY MADE BY THE MEXICAN 
OF THE SAN ANTONIO MEXICAN ARTS AND CRAFTS 








character. The designs, while sometimes 
amplified by old Spanish patterns, are more 
often strictly original. 

The output of the Workshop represents 
many of the handicrafts. Could you but 
come with me, my reader, into this work- 
shop proper, you would, no doubt, be 
fascinated by the deftness with which these 
youthful artisans ply their ancient craft. 
Their aim is beauty, sentiment, and perma- 
nence—qualities which enhance the value of 
any product. “ A thing of beauty is a joy 
forever.” 

To the right, a studious youth holds sway 
as master designer while yet another is 
painting rhythmic lines and rainbows of 
color on chair backs and petates. To the 
left, they are weaving baskets and chair 
seats of tule, palma, and maquey. Yonder, 
the shop’s official tile expert is doing his bit, 
though I am informed that he dances quite 
as well as he makes tile. Others are model- 
ing clay figures, fruits, and vegetables. 
Hovering over a forge in a far-away corner 
an experienced iron worker is fashioning a 
fire screen into an object of strength and 
beauty. Another worker seems concerned 
over the outcome of a strikingly odd treasure 
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chest of punched tin. Again, the creative 
impulse is working miracles. A wood carver, 
deeply absorbed in an exquisite bit of carving, 
assures us by his very attitude that all art 
work has recreational value. There will 
eventually be added other workers to this 
joyful force—those skilled in the art of glass 
blowing, lace making, and perhaps rope 
weaving, one of the most primitive of all 
their arts. 

I step through the office and into the outer 
room, which serves as the marketing center 
for the finished wares. A glimpse at these 
many products, which are assembled together 
and displayed to advantage, gives evidence 
that these skillful craftsmen realize that art 
that endures must be truthful in every part, 
and that they have striven for that goal. 
Here, forming a colorful valance across the 
windows, hang rows and strings of gorgeous- 
ly-hued clay fruits and peppers. There are 
wrought iron candlesticks, light fixtures, 
coffee tables, fire screens, book-ends, ollas, 
baskets, plain and highly painted petates, 
chairs, porch furniture, tiles, pottery, plates 
and bowls, treasure chests, and many other 
objects—each one bearing the trade-mark 
of the locally familiar yucca or century 
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plant. So many objects, yet there seems 
about them so little of the affectation of 
crudity, which often marks the reaction 
against the machine made. 

Strange that an exhibition from such a 
young organization should have been the one 
to present San Antonio to the world at the 
Century of Progress. 

Another interesting and rather outstand- 
ing bit of work recently completed by the 
Workshop was the six totem poles designed 
and carved for an interior decorator in 
Oklahoma City, who will use them for dis- 
play purposes in an automobile showroom. 

Purchasers of this shop’s tile and fire 
screens represent almost every section of the 
United States. The motifs for the tile and 
sereens are varied, some of them having 
been adapted from old photographs sent to 
the shop by the persons for whom the screens 
were individually designed. Sometimes the 
design motifs are representative of the giant 
cacti, or the yucca, retama tree, a long- 
horned steer, a favorite dog, or maybe a 
sefiorita wearing native costume and huge 
sombrero. 

Just as from tiny acorns great oaks grow, 
so from a small struggling beginning the 
“Mexican Arts and Crafts” is gradually and 
surely growing into a big worth-while enter- 
prise. This craftsmanship project is a tree 
readily cultivated, and the next branch on 
this already well-grown, many-limbed tree is 


te endeavor to reproduce at the Mission 
San-Jose-Y-De-Aquayo the craft life in the 
typical character of the early days (See 
Father Morfis’ History of Texas—1776). 
Will you not come with me in 1936, my 
friend, to this old San Jose Mission and 
restored granary and see first-hand how 
much this Mexican Arts and Crafts tree has 
grown—how well this project has branched 
out? 

“The Workshop and Plaza by the River” 
is a worthy undertaking, which has aroused 
interest, well-deserved recognition, and re- 
spect. It has become a real cultural force in 
the life of the community. Other cities may 
well emulate the example set by it—procure 
for their foreign population more and better 
opportunities in the field of art, and preserve 
their traditions and handicraft. 

Beauty’s power is contagious. 
remains no longer a luxury, it has become a 
necessity. It is just such establishments as 
San Antonio's own Mexican Arts and 
Crafts that make possible more beautiful 
products for the consumer, enriching his life 
and that of the producer. May the day 
speedily come when an educated, art- 
minded public will demand beauty in every 
product purchased, and with Mahomet of 
old will say, ‘Had I but two coins, with one I 
would buy bread, and with the other 


Beauty 


hyacinths, for hyacinths would feed my 


soul.” 
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LEATHERCRAFT IS AN ART CENTURIES OLD. MANY FINE EXAMPLES OF TOOLED AND MODELED 

LEATHER PRODUCED IN THE MIDDLE AGES MAY BE SEEN IN OLD WORLD MUSEUMS. ABOVE 

IS A TOOLED FLEMISH JEWEL CHEST COVER OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. BELOW IS AN 

EXAMPLE OF SPANISH TOOLED AND EMBOSSED CORDOVA LEATHER OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
TOOLED LEATHER ENDURES AND IMPROVES ARTISTICALLY WITH AGE 
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Leatherwork 
in the Classroom 


JoHN DEAN 


Craft Department, Wilder & Company 
Chicago, Illinois 





EVERAL years ago a series of three 

articles by the writer on the subject of 
Leathercraft appeared in Tue ScHoou ARTs 
MaGazine. The first dealt with the con- 
struction of a key case; the second, a bill-fold; 
the third, a lady’s handbag. These three 
articles were later used as the basis of a high 
school course in leathercraft until the 
magazines were almost worn out. 

Patterns made of fairly heavy fibre board 
were developed, with holes punched to 
locate snaps, eyelets, margins, etc. Small 
holes were punched in each piece and the 
whole set threaded on a heavy string about a 
yard long, having large knots tied between 
the pieces, and a heavy manila envelope 
neatly labeled provided for each set. Brief 
directions were written on the blackboard. 
After many revisions these were finally 
typed in convenient form for reference. 

Hand methods of manufacture cannot 
possibly compete with those of the factory 
and should never be taught as being similar. 
Few craftsmen will even attempt to copy 
exactly a factory-made product either in 
design or construction, for there is little 
incentive to make what can be purchased 
already made, but rather will design and 
construct articles to fit some special need 
such as a special type of bag or wallet, or a 
left-handed keycase, or a purse with a 
tooled-in monogram, etc. Then, not only 
the maker but the receiver has a better 
knowledge of good leather and if the work 
has been well done, will have greater respect 
for genuine leather goods and fine workman- 
ship, whether in shoes, upholstery, or 
luggage. 
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So, do not consider that you have ever 
exhausted the subject which has occupied 
the interest of the race since “unto Adam and 
also unto his wife did the Lord God make 
clothes of skins and clothe them.” Many 
teachers who have dabbled a bit with leather- 
craft have dropped it as “‘a fad that will soon 
die out,’”’ but how many other “fads” can 
boast such high origin, and which, unless it 
be that of eating “an apple a day,” can be 
said to antedate it very far. In fact, both 
may well be considered a habit by this time; 
the downfall of the race beginning with the 
apple eating, while the progress of the sur- 
vivors is marked by their use of leather to 
protect them from the elements, their feet 
from the rough paths, and their possessions 
from rougher hands. We find the skins of 
native animals tanned into durable leather 
in all times in every land, and decorated 
wherever its user had safety and leisure. 
Moreover, we find it preserved from ancient 
times, showing that the tanning industry is 
as old as any written history. A fad? Well, 
perhaps, but the writer is in a position to 
know something of how widespread it is 
from exhibits in museums of natural history, 
publications from other countries, and 
requests for information from almost every 
country in the world. Evidence of this has 
also been seen in exhibits at the last two great 
World’s Fairs—remarkably fine work from 
other peoples that we would scarcely expect 
to decorate their crudely tanned leather 
utensils, until we realize that they probably 
tanned and made and decorated them in 
much the same way before America was 
discovered. Surely, it is a subject as old and 
as interesting as history itself and has an 
equally interesting future. 

It is best to plan a course which requires 
only one or two kinds of leather. Buy only 
one color. If no choice of color is permitted, 
the class will generally accept that one with- 
out comment. The same applies to lacing, 
snaps, etc. When these are used up, and 
paid for, an alternative choice of color may 
be offered. Half skins may give greater 
variety but will seldom cut so economically 
as whole hides. This applies to small skins 
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such as calf, goat, and sheep. Whole skins of 
cow or steer hide may run as large as 50 or 
60 square feet and are too large for easy 
handling, so are generally cut along the spine 
and each half is called a “side.”’ If these are 
cut again, the best grade of leather is along 
the back. The poorer sections are the neck, 
flanks, and belly. For this reason it is not 
advisable to cut these sides unless a differ- 
ence is made in the price of the fore and 
hind quarters. 

One point that should be of general inter- 
est, and should be provided for from the 
start, is the care of the leather after it has 
been received. The simplest method is to 
note how the skins are wrapped when 
received and to re-wrap them in the same 
manner each time. A better method is to 
keep it rolled (grain out) around a large 
mailing tube or roll of corrugated paste- 
board, and laid in a long narrow box such as 
large window shades, car bumper, etc. are 
shipped in, or even the largest size of 
florists’ boxes. If a box is to be built the 
ideal is one large enough so that medium-size 
calfskin may be laid flat. Some art rooms are 
provided with a cabinet with several large 
drawers for storing sheets of paper flat, and 
one of these may be large enough for skins. 
Ordinary wrinkles which come from rough 
handling may be removed or lessened by 
wetting and drying the leather, but if it has 
been folded with the grain inside it will be 
almost impossible to get rid of the fold. 
Sometimes it may be covered up by “‘board- 
ing” it, which means doubling and rolling 
the fold upon itself to accentuate the natural 
grain of the skin. ‘“‘Cross-boarding”’ (rolling 
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both lengthwise and crosswise of the skin) is 
a common method of softening furniture 
leather and will give an interesting texture as 
a camouflage for wrinkles, or accidents in 
tracing or tooling parts of a design. 

The methods of wetting the leather seem 
to differ greatly. The custom of cutting the 
leather a little larger than necessary and 
tacking it on a drawing board is met with 
occasionally. Sometimes this is done after 
wetting it in order to stretch it still more 
than was done in the tannery, and some- 
times it seems to be an attempt to prevent it 
from shrinking after it has been wetted and 
tooled. Of course, it will swell (enlarge) when 
wet and shrink as it dries, but will not vary 
much from its original size. The most com- 
mon teaching seems to be to sponge the 
leather on the flesh (back) side until the 
moisture appears in fairly even spots on the 
grain side, then trace the design and start 
tooling. A visit to the tannery will show that 
the leather has been split down to a fairly 
uniform thickness, and, whether dyed or 
not, is pressed flat (plated) between warm 
metal plates to smooth and compress it. The 
purpose of wetting is to loosen it up again so 
that in tooling, the lines and backgrounds 
may be ironed down thinner and smoother 
again. Surely, then the more wetting the 
better, that is, thorough soaking, or repeated 
wetting and drying, for it must be fairly dry 
for tooling. Undyed leather will generally 
take up the water more quickly than leather 
which has had hot dye forced into it under 
pressure, or even swabbed onto the surfaces. 
Some dyed and well-plated leather may seem 
almost impervious, even to warm water. The 
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best treatment is to immerse it in water and 
brush the flesh side with a stiff scrub brush 
until the effects of the plating are overcome. 
It may be advisable to let the leather dry 
and repeat the treatment again before tool- 
ing. Some of the color on the back may 
come off, but that is because it is less perma- 
nent dye than was used on the grain side. 

All of this cannot be done in an ordinary 
class period, so try wetting the leather the 
day before and cover it to keep it moist. It 
will be found much more mellow and tool- 
able. Flat pieces may be packed together 
and kept wet for several days, but are likely 
to mildew. Experience will show how to 
cover them to hold the proper amount of 


moisture. If you find them too dry a little 
sponging will be necessary. If entirely dry, 
dip them again and blot with paper or cloth. 
The first drying may be done with heat but, 
of course, this is only down to the tooling 
point. A rack of quarter or half-inch mesh 
wire-cloth may be built over the steam 
radiator and used for forced drying, not only 
for leather but for water-color work, etc. 
Since the wire becomes quite hot the wet 
leather should not be in direct contact but 
should be laid on one or more pieces of paper. 
Then it should be watched and removed 
while still fairly moist. 

Another article will describe the remaining 
steps in leather tooling. 





A FINE OLD TOOLED LEATHER BOOK COVER DONE 
IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY BY AN ENGLISH ARTIST 
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TWO ALL-OVER DESIGNS BY THE STUDENTS OF MYRTLE HOLSTER, ART TEACHER, 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA. STUDENTS POSED FOR THE FIGURES USED IN THE DESIGNS. 
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Scrap Leather, 
Pocketbooks and 
Symbolism 


Resecca RIce 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


| ewan symbolism plays a large part in 
the program of a Camp Fire girl. for 
each girl has an Indian name, the meaning 
of which applies to her desires, and an orig- 
inal symbol to fit that name. This symbol is 
a combination of Indian picture writing. The 
more a girl uses her symbol and the more time 
she puts into designing it, the more it will 
mean to her. These symbols lend them- 
selves very nicely to any number of decora- 
tion problems, and especially well to tooled 
leather projects. From one pound of scrap 
tooling leather that costs $1.35, twenty-five 
small change purses were made. The snaps 
and lacings came to about a dollar extra. 
Designing, tooling, and making small 
purses makes an interesting problem for any 
group of young people whether they be Camp 
Fire girls, Scouts, or in an art class. Taking 
a group of Indian symbols and combining 
them into a design that has real meaning for 
its creator is even more of an adventure. 
Certain leather companies sell scrap tool- 
ing leather by the pound. They also sell the 
tools which are necessary to use: one to put 
on snaps, a leather punch, and a tooler. 
Orangewood sticks such as are sold for the 
care of fingernails can be used for tooling, 


although they are not as satisfactory. The 
snaps are sold by the same leather concern. 

Pattern for the purse as well as for the 
design may be worked out in class. The 
designs should be made to fit the pattern of 
the purse. The members of the group should 
be encouraged to study the design of small 
purses for ideas about shape and size. After 
the pattern is made on paper it should be 
cut out and laid on the leather carefully so 
that none is wasted. Holes should be marked 
about an eighth of an inch apart for the 
lacing. The purse is then cut out and the 
holes punched. 

The design is worked out on paper and 
transferred to the leather. The sharp end of 
the orange stick may be used for that. The 
purse is then dampened on the wrong side 
until the moisture shows on the right side, 
but care should be taken not to get the 
leather too wet. Draw over each line of the 
design you want raised, which stippled, 
and which depressed. The stippling is done 
by dotting over the surface with a sharp 
tool. Gently press down the part that is to 
be depressed, working with a rotary motion 
and away from the part that is to be left 
high. This takes time for it must be gone 
over many times. When this is as low as it 
ought to be, stipple the part left for stippling, 
and go over the lines that separate different 
parts of the design, straightening them. 

When the leather is dry, lace the two parts 
of the pocketbook together. To start the 
lacing go twice through the first hole, taking 
care to leave the small end of lacing in the 
inside. To end, go twice through the last 
hole, open a little space under the lacing you 
have already done and draw through the end 
of the lacing. Then cut it off close to the 
purse. 


Then they created more 
beautiful things and wor- 
shiped themselves less. 


tr 
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—VJacques Maritan 
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DESIGNS MADE FROM INDIAN SYMBOLS AND THEIR EXPLA- 
NATIONS. REBECCA RICE, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Wall Pocket and 
Pouch— from the 
Land of the Ojibwas 


Epitu M. JEWwELL 


Gridley, California 





HE wall pocket and pouch are made of 

soft buckskin, fringed and beautifully 
beaded. Notice the wall pocket. Although 
only the front is supposed to show, the back 
has not been slighted. It has a lovely design 
done in two shades of blue and two of green, 
and what I would call a rich shade of wine. 
Here is a good lesson to modern, hurrying, 
slap-dash humans that slight what cannot 
be seen! The earlier Indian bead work 
apparently was done for the sheer love of 
doing and they made it beautifully and well. 
The buckskin fringe is cut double and 
slashed almost to the fold; see Fig. 1. The 
fringe is sewn onto articles as shown in Fig. 2. 


Articles are sewn up wrong side out and 
turned. The pouch has a leather draw-string 
which runs through slits at top, see Fig. 3. 


COLORS 


Designs on front of wall pocket: Top 
design, pink beads in center, green bead 
outline. Bottom design, light blue center, 
bright blue mid ribs outlined with wine red 
and green tendrils. Back, center of design 
dark green, top “flowers” wine red and nile 
green, bottom “‘flowers”’ light blue and bright 
blue. 

Pouch: Front, bright blue, round center; 
two small tendrils at right and left, purple 
blue with wine red outline; shorter tendril 
toward left, purple blue with white outline; 
longer tendril to right, wine red with light 
blue outline. 

There is an entire absence of yellow and 
nothing darker than the purplish blue is used 
on these articles. 

Measurements: Wall pocket, 12 inches 
long by 7% inches wide. Pouch, 7 inches 
long by 6 inches wide. Measurements in- 
clude fringe. Dark tanned chamois skin may 
be substituted for the buckskin and will make 
pleasing imitations. 


Paper Pottery 


Ross GIL, AND MorGan Firz 


Seattle, Washington 





XACT replicas of Indian or Mexican 
E pottery that are very durable and less 
fragile than the clay variety and which will 
be both serviceable and ornamental can be 
made simply and easily on your home work 
table. Instead of clay, you need only news- 
papers, scraps of wrapping paper and glue. 
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For your first experiment in making paper 
pottery, a simple bowl is recommended. Try 
to visualize your finished bowl in its shape, 
color, and decoration before you begin, and 
then work toward that end. An interesting 
subject for your first project is an Indian 
pottery bowl such as is illustrated. 

A china bowl or one of enamelware will 
serve as a mold. Select one whose greatest 
diameter is at the lip so that you will be able 
to lift off your paper bowl all in one piece. 
Invert the bowl on a table and grease the 
outside of it with lard, butter, or any fatty 
grease available. 

Now prepare some glue, preferably regular 
paper glue which comes in granular form. 
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EDITH M. JEWELL TELLS HOW TO MAKE THESE INDIAN WALL 
POCKETS AND POUCHES, A “DIFFERENT LEATHER PROJECT 
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Put some glue into a small tin can, add a 
little boiling water and set into a pan of 
boiling water. It should be hot when applied 
in this work and thin enough to spread easily 
with a small varnish brush. 

Dampen a piece of medium-weight brown 
wrapping paper and cover the bowl as 
smoothly as possible. With shears or a razor 
blade cut off the projecting edges around the 
lip of the bowl. Now cut many strips of 
newspaper in triangular shapes just long 
enough to reach from the lip up onto the 
bottom. Brush each strip with thin glue, 
then lay it onto the bowl. 

When you have laid a course of paper 
strips entirely around the bowl, press and 
smooth them down. Brush more glue over 
the paper already laid on and smooth it 
again. Lay on these paper strips until you 
have a thickness slightly more than you 
desire in the finished product, as the glued 
paper will shrink some in drying. Plenty of 
glue and the smoothing of each course after 
it has been laid is important as this strength- 
ens the bowl and makes it amazingly dur- 
able, although light. 

When the paper bowl is thick enough to 
suit you, brush the outside surface with 
several coats of glue and let it dry thoroughly 
on the mold in a warm room for twenty-four 
hours. The grease will keep it from sticking 
to the mold. 


A PIECE OF “PAPER POT- 

TERY” AS DESCRIBED BY 

ROSS GILL AND MORGAN 

FITZ IN THE ACCOMPANY- 
ING ARTICLE 
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When the bow! is dry, trim and sand the 
edges of the rim. Cut several long narrow 
slips of brown paper, brush them liberally 
with glue and lay them over the lip, smooth- 
ing them down equally on the inside and 
outside of the bowl until the rim is neatly 
covered. Any rough spots on your bowl may 
be removed with fine sandpaper. 

For an extra smooth surface on your bowl, 
mix two tablespoons of ordinary whiting 
with thin glue until it makes a paste which 
will brush on smoothly like paint. Cover 
your paper bowl inside and out with a coat 
of this and let it dry. 

When dry, it is ready to decorate. First, 
give your bowl an all-over coat of ordinary 
water color poster paint of a light tan color, a 
deep reddish terra cotta or a warm gray, 
whichever you prefer. You may wish to 
paint the inside a different color. A darker 
color for the inside is usually the more 
harmonious. 

When this dries you can decorate with a 
border or a spot design, or both. This may 
be sketched on free hand with pencil, or 
transferred from a paper tracing, then 
painted on with a brush. If you can imitate 
the crudenessof the native Indian or Mexican 
pottery decorator, your finished bowl will 
have an authentic as well as a charming 
appearance. 

Most public libraries have books illus- 
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trating these designs. If you wish to 
originate your own designs it is best to first 
paint sections of them on thin paper and 
try them on the bowl. Another way to 
decorate your paper pottery is with designs 
cut out of colored paper and glued on. 

The painting of the bowl may be done with 
oil colors if you prefer. However, the poster 
colors dry more quickly and are much more 
easily handled. When the decorating is all 
finished you should give your bow] a coat of 
white shellac which will protect the paint. 

If you wish to have your pottery look very 
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art 


BATIKS MADE BY PUPILS OF LOYDA B. REMICK, 


old you can finally antique it with a little 
Van Dyke brown or raw umber oil color 
thinned with turpentine. Before the paint is 
quite dry, wipe it lightly with a cloth to give 
your bowl an aged appearance. 

You will find your paper pottery very 
durable, not at all fragile like the clay 
variety. Paper pottery bowls of various 
sizes and shapes are attractive decorations 
for the sun porch or summer cottage. They 
are sturdy enough to serve as fruit or nut 
bowls. A 10-inch bowl makes a gay receptacle 
for the sewing things. 





ART 


TEACHER, LODI UNION HIGH SCHOOL, LODI, CALIFORNIA 
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Dawn E. OLESON 


Kansas City, Missouri 





A VERY effective handcraft project is 
found in the use of white casting 
cement (superfine). With this material very 
lovely lamps, book-ends, and tiles may be 


made. These are not only beautiful, but 
durable and inexpensive. 


LAMPS 


Lamps are made by pouring the cement 
mixture into glass jars of pleasing shapes. 
Cement color, which may be secured in 
small quantities, is used to color the lamps. 
If a solid color is desired, mix the powder 
thoroughly in the cement mixture before 
pouring it into the jar. If an all-over, mar- 
bleized effect is desired, fill the mould half 
full of the cement mixture, add a small 
amount of color, finish filling the jar with 
the mixture, and add more color to the top. 
With a case knife stir the mixture until the 
desired effect is obtained. For the drip effect, 
entirely fill the jar with the white mixture, 
then with the aid of a knife work the color 
down the sides to form points. After the 
color has been placed satisfactorily, insert a 
piece of 14-inch gas pipe, cut )4-inch longer 
than the height of the jar and threaded at the 
top. Be sure that it is exactly straight and 
exactly in the center. After allowing the 
mould to stand for at least twenty-four hours 
carefully break off the glass with light taps of 
the hammer. With medium sandpaper re- 
move any rough edges, and give the lamp a 
coat of white shellac, preferably with a spray 
gun. When the shellac is dry, polish with 
floor wax. Add electrical equipment and a 
shade and the lamp is completed. 


TILES 
Tiles are easily made and provide a means 
for creative design. On a flat board lay off a 
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square the desired size for the tile. Cover 
this square with a smooth layer of plasticene. 
Incise the design on the clay and dig out the 
portions which you wish raised on the 
finished tile. All raised ridges on the clay 
model must be wider at the base than at the 
top. After the model is completed, nail four 
wooden strips about the mold. These are 
better if they have been previously shel- 
lacked. Pour the cement mixture into the 
mold to the thickness of from 14 to 34 inch. 
If so desired, various colors may be used in 
the different sections of the mold, and 
allowed to partially harden before the 
remainder is poured in. Allow this to set for 
twenty-four hours, remove from mold, 
sandpaper and shellac. Glue a square of felt 
to the base. 


BOOK-ENDS 


Modernistic book-ends lend themselves 
very nicely to this project although more 
elaborate molds are required. These may 
be made from wood, or, for rounded sur- 
faces, tin or linoleum strips. They should be 
made in such a fashion that the various 
sections will fall apart. Shellac all the inside 
surfaces well or use a coat of melted paraffin. 
Add the color to the cement mixture before 
pouring it into the mold. Proceed as in 
other cement projects, previously described. 

General directions for mixing White 
Cement: 

1. Add only sufficient water to the cement 
powder to bring it to the consistency of a 
thick paste. Keep all dishes and mixers clean. 

2. The cement mixture, after it has been 
poured into the mold, and colored, should 
be undisturbed until it has set. Shaking the 
mold does not drive out the air bubbles, 
but merely drives them to the surface. 

3. The best way to avoid air bubbles is to 
mix a part of the cement to the consistency 
of cream and then pour in a small amount of 
this material. Tilt the mold until the 
entire surface is covered with a think skim of 
the material. Repeat this operation three or 
four times then fill the mold with the 
thicker mixture. Any air holes in the finished 
cast may be filled in with the same mixture. 
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CEMENT OBJECTS DESCRIBED BY MISS 
HAS MANY UNUSED POSSIBILITIES FOR 
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Marionette Handi- 
craft plus the 
Arithmetic Period 


Evias N. LANE 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





OST of our children had never seen a 

marionette show. Tony Sarg and his 
company happened to be giving a perform- 
ance; that was the point of departure. Those 
who could were urged to go. Tony Sarg very 
graciously permitted us backstage where the 
class learned much about the intricacies of 
the various mechanisms. 

A very natural class reaction followed: the 
class desired to build a marionette show of 
their own. Various themes were suggested 
and it was finally decided to write an 
original drama based upon their history. 
This was done by individuals and groups 
during the language periods. At history 
time there was enthusiastic study into 
sources that are ordinarily untouched. The 
library was beseiged for material on castle 
life, crusades, court procedure, etc. While 
the play was under construction, the pro- 
scenium arch was designed. Every child 
drew one. The stage was made from a large 
radio box and wired for light effects. Card- 
board was nailed to the front and the pro- 
scenium colored with showcard paint. 

The scale was then determined and other 
measurements made and calculated during 
the arithmetic period. Puppet construction 
then began; in all there were twenty-nine. 
When the play was finished, the art periods 
were given over to the study and sketching 
of medieval costume and color harmony. 
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The puppets were then dressed in character 
and the hand controls made. 

Stage sets were begun. Drops were made 
on cardboard or paper depending upon the 
medium to be used for coloring. All castle 
interiors were done on cardboard with 
showcard. Some exteriors such as the scene 
on the high road and the ocean scene of 
Columbus were done on large, joined sheets 
of cream manila with colored crayons 
the effect with proper lighting being that of 
an oil painting. Furniture and other stage 
properties such as wagons, drapes, tapestries, 
curtains, swords, etc., were then sketched 
and constructed to scale. 

When all the various parts were finished, 
rehearsals began and the necessary adapta- 
tion of story and character made. In its final 
form the drama covered about 500 years of 
history. The first act reveals the plight of 
some peasants on their way to their feudal 
lord’s castle about the year 1090. The action 
continues and builds a continuous dramatic 
sequence through the Crusades, the suc- 
ceeding period of trade and commerce, and 
ends with Columbus on the high seas. In all 
there are four acts and eight scenes. Playing 
time was fifty minutes. 

Practically the whole semester was utilized 
for the development of the project. It was 
begun in February and four finished perform- 
ances were given in May. This sixth grade 
project served to correlate history, art, 
language, spelling, literature, arithmetic, 
geography, music, and the manual arts into a 
unified whole. 

The educational outcomes were, first: .a 
sustained interest throughout the semester’s 
work. Second: a thorough study of the 
medieval period. Third: a complete visual- 
ization and appreciation of the life of the 
times. Fourth: a correlation of the subjects 
in the curriculum. Fifth: the joy of achieve- 
ment; knowledge and victory of complet- 
ing a many-sided job so as to entertain and 
instruct fellow pupils, parents, and friends 
in a worth while and interesting manner. 
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The “‘Waste”’ 
Waste Basket 


Viota F. THomas 
Instructor of Industrial Arts 
Public Schools of Davenport, Iowa 





NE of the most interesting and useful 
projects which we have worked out 
this year is our modernistic waste basket. 

In our school, we save cartons, cans, news- 
papers, jars, spools and, in fact, everything 
that is of no use at home or in the homes of 
our friends. The question is always asked, 
“For what shall we use them?’”’ Many times 
the children have very good suggestions. 














STEPS IN MAKING A 
WASTE BASKET FROM 
MAILING TUBES 


Our modernistic waste basket is the re- 
sult of one of these suggestions. The 
materials we used were corrugated card- 
board cartons, plain cardboard boxes, the 
cardboard cylinders on which paper towels 
are rolled, furniture glue, clear shellac, 
and enamel. 
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Four pieces of corrugated cardboard 8% 
by 11 inches were cut. These were glued 
together by using strips of cardboard about 
2 inches long. We used two of these strips 
for each corner—one on the outside and one 
on the inside—each strip being folded in the 
middle lengthwise. The bottom of the 
basket was cut the required size and glued in 
the same manner. 

The cardboard cylinders on which paper 
towels are rolled were cut in half lengthwise 
for the outside. We used between eight and 
ten whole cylinders for each basket. These 
half cylinders were glued to the foundations 
with furniture glue. After all were glued on, 
strings were tied tightly around the basket 
at the top and the bottom. These strings 
were kept on for a day or two or until the 
glue had set. To finish the tops of the 
baskets, we used strips of cardboard about 
3 inches wide. Each strip was folded in the 
middle lengthwise. One-half of each strip 
was cut scalloped to fit the outer edge of the 
top of the basket. This half was glued to the 
top of the basket. The other half of each 
strip was glued to the inside of the basket. 
Our baskets were now ready for decora- 


WHEN MADE, THE BASKET 
MAY BE DECORATED IN MANY 
DIFFERENT WAYS 
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tion. Before painting them, we gave them a 
coat of clear shellac. By doing this only one 
coat of enamel was necessary. 

Color and design were discussed, resulting 
in many beautiful baskets. One very attrac- 
tive basket was painted black on the outside 
and Chinese red on the inside. The outside 
was decorated with various sizes of circles 
painted different colors. Another basket was 


Our Colonial Exhibit 


OLIVE CLIFFORD, Teacher 


Fourth Grade, School No. 7, Linden, New Jersey 





W* decided to have the main feature 
of our exhibit correlated with our 
history work. At the beginning so many 
suggestions came in that we found we would 
have to discard some because of the lack of 


time. 
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decorated by painting flowers on every other 
cylinder. The flowers varied in size, the 


largest being at the bottom and smallest 
at the top. 

This project offered vast opportunities for 
original colors and designs from which we 
not only derived a great deal of pleasure but 
also made a very useful and ornamental 
waste paper basket. 





The first things we started were our chairs 
and quilts. In the case of the chairs, for the 
first two weeks all manner of broomsticks 
found their way into our classroom. Some 
were spoiled but new ones were soon there 
to take their places. All the rounded ends 
were used for the tops of the back and the 
front legs. Holes were next drilled and other 
pieces of broomsticks pegged at the ends 
to fit them. Metal elbows were used to 
strengthen the two side pieces of the seat. 
Parts of a wooden box were used for the 
slats in the back. After all the pegged parts 
were glued in tightly, the chair received two 
coats of varnish stain. Next came the seat, 
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COLONIAL HOUSEHOLD 


ARTICLES MADE BY PUPILS OF OLIVE CLIFFORD FOR THEIR COLONIAL 


PROJECT, WHICH CORRELATED WITH THEIR HISTORY WORK. SCHOOL NO. 7, LINDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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which was woven on the chair with raffia. 
The result was a sturdy little chair, capable 
of holding many more pounds than the 
weight of the boy who made it. 

While the boys were busy with their chairs, 
the girls were making patches for their quilts. 
As the girls do not have sewing until they 
reach the fifth grade, it was quite a difficult 
task for most of them. By the time they had 
finished their patches and sewn them to- 
gether with strips, some of the boys had 
constructed a frame on which to quilt them. 

Bellows were made of cardboard covered 
with brown crepe paper. Another piece of 
crepe paper was then pleated for the inner 
section. The point was wound from the tip 
up with ordinary brown string. 

Thin sticks were gathered near the school 
and bound tightly to another broomstick for 
a broom. 

A wood basket was made from a large 
sheet of cardboard. The corners were 


rounded off the upright pieces and a handle 
attached. 

A nail keg was brought in for the cradle 
with two rockers from an old rocking chair. 
A round piece of wood had to be cut out for 
the end. 

Paraffin candles were made from an 
antique candle mold. 

Paul Revere lanterns and brackets of card- 
board, black construction paper and tissue 
paper were hung up. 

A frame fireplace was made and covered 
with cardboard and colored stone-paper. 

The spinning wheel was composed of a 
barrel top, three broomstick legs, a broom- 
stick spindle with spools, and the pedal and 
top of wood from an ordinary box. 

A few of the girls made cross-stitch 
samplers of linen mounted on heavy card- 
board. 

One boy contributed a facsimile of the 
“Declaration of Independence.”’ 





INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR OF A DOLL HOUSE WORKED OUT BY SECOND GRADERS OF THE DEWEY 
SCHOOL, QUINCY, ILLINOIS. WORK WAS DONE UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF CLARA GREUEL AND 
ELIZABETH SPARKS 
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Home Planning 
in Grade Eight 


Lucia Stimpson, Art Instructor 
Jacksonville, Florida 





O* E of the most interesting and worth- 
while projects worked out by members 
of one of my 8A groups was a project in 
spring home planning. 

As a preliminary study the children dis- 
cussed different types of architecture, what 
types were most suitable in certain climates, 
and the planting that would make each type 
fit best into the landscape. They found con- 
crete examples of many kinds of architecture 
in the city and brought in pictures. 

Then the work began in earnest, each child 
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was given a piece of beaverboard about 9 by 
12 inches. On paper this size, each planned 
the layout for a house and grounds worked 
out on a scale of 4 inch equals 1 foot. After 
the plan was worked out to his satisfaction, 
each child began to build his house and 
make his garden. Each pupil was given a 
pasteboard box large enough to keep all 
materials collected to help in his miniature 
home construction. Everything connected 
with the house or garden was planned to the 
scale of 14 inch to 1 foot. Some of the 
finished houses were perfect in every detail. 
The children enjoyed immensely vying with 
each other as to who could think of the 
most ingenious ways to work up their ideas. 
Old turkish towels painted green and pasted 
down to the beaverboard lots made excellent 
lawns. Sponges were used for trees and 
hedges, rubber sponges for clipped hedges, 
and formal trees and large irregular sponges 
dyed green made good irregular trees. Wire 
(Continued on page iz) 
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THE STUDY OF VALERIE CARRICK’S ““‘THE HUNGRY WOLF’? WAS MADE MORE INTERESTING BY 

THE PRODUCTION OF THESE WRAPPING PAPER PICTURES. THE FIRST GRADE CHILDREN MADE 

THE FOREST AND STREET SCENE SHOWN ABOVE. THE KITES WERE CONSTRUCTED AND DECOR- 

RATED BY CHILDREN IN GRADE 2B. IRMA HEARN AND MARY FOLEY, TEACHERS. ART TEACHER, 
HELEN MCLANDRESS, MACK SCHOOL, ANN ARBOR, MIOHIGAN 
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“Stucco Town” 


ISABELLA Topp Hatcu 


Bellevue, Washington 





\ \ J HAT child of six or seven years does 

not like to make mud pies? A 
project was carried out in the first and 
second grades which afforded the children as 
much fun as any mud pie orgy they had ever 
entered into. The result was a charming and 
colorful village which they named ‘Stucco 
Town.” 

Match boxes, for the most part, formed 
the foundation for the houses; some were 
made from slightly larger boxes. The card- 
board in a match box is thin and it was easy 
for small fingers to cut the necessary doors 
and windows. Roofs and chimneys were 
added. The roofs were supported by tri- 
angular sections of cardboard pasted on 
each end of the box to form gables. The 
chimneys were folded from bits of card- 
board and pasted to the roofs, care being 
taken that they stood upright. Then came 
the fun! 
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Each child had brought an old cup and 
spoon in which to mix the “‘stucco,”’ as we 
valled it, for his house. This consisted of 
flour and salt mixed with water to form a 
paste easily handled by the children. One- 
half as much salt as flour makes a good 
Each child mixed up about a 
half cup of the “stuceo.”’ 

Many of the children chose to have their 


houses white but others wished them colored. 


consistency. 


A few drops of tempera paint mixed into the 
paste produced lovely soft green, blue or 
yellow stucco. 

Using spoons at first and then discarding 
them for more flexible tools, the fingers, the 
children applied the stucco to the houses. 
They covered the entire house—roof, chim- 
ney, and sides, liberally plastering all seams 
and joints. In some cases a second coat was 
used the following day to seal openings along 
the eaves or conceal joints, especially where 
the chimney was joined to the roof. 

When the houses were dry enough to be 
handled, some of the roofs and chimneys 
were painted and the window frames and 
doors were outlined with color. We used 
tempera paint and obtained a variety of 
color schemes. Some houses were white with 
green roofs and red chimneys. One yellow 
house with blue-green roof and dull red 
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chimney was very attractive. A gray house 
had a darker gray roof, red chimney, and 
white trim about the windows. Red roofs 
made a gay finish for white houses. The 
children made their own choices as to color 
and in no case was the result inartistic. 

After covering the window spaces with 
transparent wrapping we placed the houses 
in a safe place to dry while we designed 
the grounds and prepared to landscape them. 

The children brought pebbles, bits of 
mirror, and nails of various sizes. Paper 
pulp had been prepared and paste mixture 
colored green. A few handfuls of sweeping 
compound was supplied by the school janitor. 

Each child was given a piece of cardboard 
about 8 by 10 inches. (We used tablet backs.) 
He decided where he wished to place his 
house, pool, trees, shrubs, and walks. 

The trees and shrubs were “‘planted”’ first. 
This was done by pushing nails through the 
cardboard from the under side and moulding 
tree shapes of paper pulp over the protruding 
points. When dry these were painted green 
with tempera thinned with water to produce 
a stain rather than a thick heavy coating. 


To make the lawns the children covered 
the cardboard with green stucco. Over this 
they sprinkled sweeping compound which 
had been colored green with thinned 
tempera. (Sawdust could be used for this.) 
This they pressed into the paste. The pools 
were placed next. Bits of mirror, or glass 
underlaid with embossed silver paper, were 
placed and sealed into position with stucco. 
All edges were covered with a generous 
amount of the paste and pebbles were 
pressed into it to outline the water’s edge. 

Some of the children preferred winding 
paths of gray stucco, while others chose to 
place stepping stones of red or gray paste to 
make entrance ways through their grounds. 
Now the houses were put into place with a 
bit of green paste and “‘grass’’ was scattered 
wherever needed to cover all paste and make 
a smooth-looking lawn. 

When the finished plots were set side by 
side, a most artistic effect was the result. 
The children, still rubbing the last bit of 
“mud” from their fingers, stood back to 
admire and said with one accord, “‘Isn’t it 
pretty, and wasn’t it fun!”’ 





“STUCCO TOWN’ COMPLETED. THE CONSTRUCTION OF THIS VILLAGE 
IS DESCRIBED BY ISABELLA TODD HATCH IN THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE 
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Lamp Shades 


A Junior High School 
Project 


MIvprep L. CAMPBELL, Art Instructor 


Junior High School, Virginia, Minnesota 





HE boys of the seventh grade in our 
school make lamp bases as one project 
in wood turning. This fact makes lamp 
shades an absorbing interest in the art 
classes. The boys make the shades of 
ordinary oak tag rubbed with linseed oil and 
shellacked. The designs are original. The sil- 
houette style like those in the picture is a 
general favorite. 
The design is painted on the oak tag with 


black tempera or India ink, then the linseed 
oil is applied. The boys rub it on both sides 
of the shade with their hands, and wipe off 
all surplus with paper towels. After a 
thorough drying, which brings out the 
mottled effect, white shellac is applied to the 
outside. 

The lamp bases are constructed with an 
upright bulb fixture, so the boys make a 
frame for the shade of galvanized wire, con- 
sisting of a circle with a crosspiece twisted 
into a double loop to fit over an electric bulb. 
After holes have been punched around the 
top edge of the shade, they sew frame and 
shade together with raffia. 

When finished, the ends of the shade over- 
lap about half an inch and are fastened 
together with small wire fasteners such as are 
used on magazines and booklets. The boys 
punch holes with a pin, push the fastener 
through, and clamp down the ends with 
their fingers or pencils. This makes a neat, 
inconspicuous fastening. 


Without a knowledge of drawing the workman is only 
a hand; with it he indicates the possession of a head. 
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ORIGINAL FACES AND BIRDS MADE FROM HEARTS. THIS WORK WAS DONE BY THE FOURTH 
GRADE PUPILS OF ALICE PODOLL AND AMELIA PERMAN UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF TREVA 
MILLS, ART DIRECTOR, LEAD, SOUTH DAKOTA 
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Valentines® 


Evise Reiw Boy.ston 
Assistant Supervisor of Art 


Atlanta, Georgia 





ERE’S Valentine’s Day once more, and 

young hearts are beating with antici- 
pation of the lovely things to be made in 
school; for valentines that one has made are 
more meaningful, far, than the store-bought 
products that cost one no thrills of labor at 
all. At least, that is good thrift philosophy 
that it is well for the little people to have. 

A bookmark is the simplest thing in the 
world to make, and is a lovely and useful gift 
for Mother. Just a strip of white paper 1 by 
12 inches, folded over as one fancies, and 
tipped at each end by a red heart cut from a 
2-inch square is all it is; and how attractive! 

If the room needs effective decorations, 
and they are never amiss, there is nothing 
easier than two hearts cut half-way up the 
center fold on one, and down to the middle of 
the other. These are slipped together so that 
they may lie flat, or stand at right angles 
when opened, and tied at the top with red 
cord so that they will hang. 

An adorable rabbit penwiper is a red 
flannel heart cut double and joined at the 
left side. It is made from a rectangle, 3% by 4 
inches, with a round knob about 1 inch in 
diameter at the top for the head, but minus 
the ears. With this head as a pattern, another 
is cut from white and, at the sides, wide- 
spread ears are left on. This makes the whole 


*For working suggestions see Open-up Sheets in this issue 
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rabbit head, and is pasted to the front. The 
heart forms the body, and a piece of cotton 
at the point resembles the tail. A square of 
white flannel inside completes the penwiper, 
and makes a suitable valentine for Daddy. 

But did you ever see a birdhouse val- 
entine? It can’t go through the mail like the 
other things if it is pasted, but it really is 
lovely when set up, and makes a 
decoration for a valentine table. 

The house is a 9-inch square folded on the 
16-inch square idea, and cut on two sides 
like a box after two sides have been removed, 
leaving nine squares. 

A is pasted to B, and C to D. The box 
thus formed is set up like a pointed roof, and 
held together by a piece about an inch wide, 
folded in the middle and scalloped on the 
two long edges. A large heart, 4 by 44 
inches, is pasted on the front with the tip 
upward; andahole one inch in diameter has a 
bluebird peeping out. 


nice 


The valentine hat is perhaps the most 
popular of all with the children, for it is 
something to wear. Three hearts are pasted 
together so that the points come together at 
the top, and the curves at the bottom are all 
about the same size. 

A pompon is made from a sheet of 9- by 
12-inch white tissue, folded in the middle 
with the long edges together, and clipped to 
resemble fringe. These ends are curled with 
the scissors, holding each piece separately 
and pulling it between the thumb and sharp 
edge of the scissors. This fringe is then rolled 
tightly to form a feather, and is ready to 
wear. 

The valentine is ever a popular project 
with the children, and it is certain to bring 
forth their best efforts in all the principles of 
art. 
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The Chinee Boy 
Valentine 
and the 
Japanese Fan 


E.isE Reip Boy.tston 
Assistant Supervisor of Art 


Atlanta, Georgia 





ING HART, with his black queue under 

a bright green hat, looks rather compli- 
cated, but he is really easy to make if one 
has the right proportions and knows how to 
put the parts together. 

The vest that forms the real body of our 
Chinee boy is cut in the shape of a heart 
from a 44- by 5-inch piece of bright yellow 
paper. The coat is a yellow-orange heart 
from a 4- by 5-inch piece, and is divided in 
the middle to form the two sleeves. The 
trousers are a strip of bright purple 134 by 12 
inches cut in half to make the two legs. The 
head is a heart cut from a 214-inch square of 
yellowish flesh color. 

With the vest as a foundation, and the 
point upward, paste the two sleeves over it 
with the points up so that they extend a 
little to the sides and below, having the 
straight part of the heart toward the middle. 
Slip in two hands, which are simply sort of 
knobs, smaller above the fist, cut from the 
same color as the face, and pasted in place. 
A green cap is cut on the fold to fit the head, 
and pasted in place, with a red pompon on 
the top. 

In making the face, a small red curve in 
the center forms the nose. Halfway between 
this and the point of the chin, a red circle is 
made for the mouth, and halfway between 
the nose and cap are the slanting eyes of 
black. A queue is attached to the back as if 
coming from under the cap. 
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The feet are cut similar to the hands, only 
larger, with an extra piece at the bottom. 
This foundation is of white; and another of 
black, cut by that as a pattern, rounded 
down at the top, and cut straight off at the 
bottom, makes the shoe. This foot is pasted 
behind the trousers in the center, and the 
trousers are then attached behind the vest. 

A red heart from a 2-inch square may be 
placed in the hands, or an invitation to a 
party may be folded and tucked in between 
them. 

So you see, it really is easy, after all, and 
such a happy and colorful thing to take 
home for a valentine after the lesson is 
over. 
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THE JAPANESE FAN 


During the study of Japan, there is noth- 
ing more charming to be made in the class- 
room than a rainbow-hued Japanese fan. It 
is a thing of beauty in itself—a joy to have; 
but when used as a favor for a Valentine 
Party, it is acclaimed with joy by the lucky 
guest who receives it. 

Any hue of 9- by 12-inch construction 
paper may be used, but care must be taken 
in the making to use the proper combina- 
tions of color. Yellow and red are lovely on 
orange paper; blue and orange on blue; yel- 
low, blue, and orange on brown; and all 
colors on gray. Black and white are always 
used in addition to the brilliant colors, and 
serve to give a real Oriental appearance. 

To make, first mark off every half inch on 
both 12-inch edges, and score across, so that 
the lines will be parallel with the 9-inch 
edges. This is the back of the fan. 

On the other side of the paper, make a 
solid band about -inch wide along the 12- 
inch edges—top and bottom. This band 
may be black or one of the hues in the color 
scheme. On the back side of the paper, make 
14-inch bands in the same way. This gives 
a finish, and covers the dots made for 
measuring. 

With the crayon chosen, make about three 
spots of color, using horizontal strokes, 
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ragged at the ends and solid in the middle. 
Be sure that the colors applied are strong and 
vivid. Touching these spots on the right 
edges, and extending a little way to the right, 
white chalk or crayon is added; and black in 
similar quantity is used at the edge of the 
white. 

A little experimenting gives a variety of 
design, and the results are quite pleasing in 
their originality, for no two are alike. Some 
take the form of butterfly wings, and all 
sorts of quaint patterns are formed. 

Crease in and out alternately on the scored 
line, holding the decorated side toward you, 
and folding the first crease away from you. 
This brings the raw edges at the back, which 
serve as paste flaps when the fan is folded. 
Disregarding the folds which are pulled out 
flat, bend the paper in the middle so that 
the two long edges are together. Cut a 
wedge-shaped piece from the folded edge, 
beginning with ;-inch and sloping to the 
center of the paper. This prevents the fan 
from cupping when folded. 

Fold the fan on the scored edges, beginning 
at the end which is not cut apart. When this 
half of the fan is folded, tie in the middle. 
Then fold the two severed pieces, turn these 
together inside the other folded half so that 
the two short edges meet, and paste at the 
back of the flaps. 


(Continued on page ix) 












DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING FAN. 8EE 
“OPEN-UP’’ SECTION FOR SUGGESTIONS 
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Work that Is Fun 


Harriett B. Cono.iiy, Supervisor of Art 


Waukegan City Schools, Waukegan, Illinois 





F ALL the problems my children have 
QC tried this year, the one they liked best 
was a spatterwork valentine. Don’t you 
find that it’s often the problem that takes the 
simplest materials and method that pleases 
most? I do. 

This problem was one everyone in the 
class could do, not just a select few, and this 
is the way we did it. First, we divided a 
piece of tablet paper (which is easy to cut) in 
21,-inch squares. These squares we folded 
in fourths and then on the diagonal. On the 
folds, we cut out half hearts, large and small. 
We tried to make the center important. 
Then it was necessary to make the edge 
fancy so we cut down in around the hearts 
sort of a scalloped effect. It was fun to see 
the expression on some of the faces when we 
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opened the design and found a lace valentine 
liberally sprinkled with hearts! With prac- 
tice it was wonderful what the 
children could do. 

Those who cut the best ones first brought 
them up to the desk and pinned them on 
pieces of red paper which had been placed 
on a cardboard tablet back for stiffening. 
With one child holding the design tipped 
forward at the top, we spattered the valen- 
tine with white poster paint, using a knife 
and old toothbrush for tools. After a trial or 
two, the child who did the spattering would 
become expert in judging the amount of 
water and paint necessary for best results. 


some of 


When the valentines were dry, some of the 
children scalloped the edges. Our fifth and 
sixth grades made these valentines. 

For program covers for the eighth grade 
commencement we used this same method, 
making snowflake designs instead of hearts. 
These were very pleasing and I am sure 
other designs could be worked out in the 
same manner. For instance, flower designs 
or a stencil of the school building could be 
used on June commencement program 
covers. 
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‘‘,’ VERY MERRY CHRISTMAS’’ IS A BLOCK PRINT BY C. D. ST. HELEN OF PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 
IN THIS PRINT THE BLOCK PRINT BOUNDARIES FOLLOW THE CURVED PARTS OF THE MOTIF AND 
CONCEAL THE DESIGN CONNECTIONS 
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A GROUP OF METAL ANIMALS MADE OF THICK SHEET METAL BY NEW YORK ARTISTS. SHEET 
METAL DESIGNING OF INTERESTING METAL SHAPES FOR PRACTICAL APPLICATION IS A CRAFT 
WITH MANY POSSIBILITIES IN THE SCHOOL ART ROOM 
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A GROUP OF TIN MODELED ANIMALS BY A SAN FRANCISCO ARTIST. METAL SHEARS AND A PAIR 
OF SMALL PLIERS WILL DO THE MODELING AFTER A PAPER PATTERN FOR THE METAL SHAPE 
HAS BEEN SUCCESSFULLY PLANNED 
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ALL-OVERS SUITABLE FOR TEXTILE DESIGN BY PUPILS OF 
LOYDA REMICK, LODI UNION HIGH SCHOOL, LODI, CALIFORNIA 
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THESE CIRCULAR PANELS IN THE MODERN DESIGN MANNER ARE PRACTICAL FOR LEATHER, 

GESSO, METAL, AND POTTERY APPLICATION AND ALSO SUGGEST A VERY WORTH-WHILE PROBLEM 

FOR THE DESIGN CLASS, THE STUDENT WHO CAN SUCCEED IN DECORATING A CIRCULAR SPACE 
SUCCESSFULLY, FINDS ANY OTHER SPACE SHAPES AN EASY PROBLEM 
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THESE TWO CRAYON MURALS ON CLOTH, DEPICTING HOME TOWN SUBJECTS, HAVE BEEN SUCCESS- 
FULLY ACHIEVED BY THE STUDENTS OF THE AURORA, MINNESOTA, SCHOOLS. SUSAN BAXTER, 
ART INSTRUCTOR 
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Chinee Boy Valentine 
(Concluded from page 311) 

Make a handle of two pieces, using black 
paper or one of the hues in the color pattern. 
Paste the tops on the back and front of the 
fan, just over the tied part. Punch a hole 
near the bottom of the handle. Use a piece of 
wool 18 inches long on which a red paper 
heart has been strung. Knot the two loose 
ends. This forms the arm loop. Slip the 
knotted end of the arm loop through the 
hole in the middle, and pull the heart through 
to hold. The knot is hidden in the hole, and 
makes a neat finish. 

And so you have a Japanese fan valentine. 


Home Planning in 
Grade Eight 


(Concluded from page 287) 

netting (very small mesh) painted white 
made good fences and trellises. Gravel or 
cardboard pasted down to represent con- 
crete were used for driveways and walks. 
Garden furniture, fountains, statues, etc., 
were carved out of soap and plaster of Paris. 
Pools made of shells or mirrors were sunk 
into the grassy lawns. Flower gardens were 
separated from the lawns by white lathed 
fences made with narrow strips of paste- 
board. Arched gateways leading into the 
flower gardens made them most inviting. 
Flower beds and flowering shrubs were 
worked out in a most realistic way with little 
bits of colored paper or little bright spots of 
tempera paint. 

The houses were constructed to scale out 
of light-weight cardboard, roofs made of 
shingles cut from colored paper or tiles 
made of corrugated paper painted to repre- 
sent tiles. Gables, porches and entrance 
stoops were added very substantially with 
the use of gummed paper tape. Irregular 
roof lines seemed to add zest to the problem. 
Windows and doors were painted on after 
the body of the house had been painted. 

When the problem was finished it looked 
like a miniature village. There were houses 
of every kind: English, Dutch Colonial, 
Southern Colonial, Spanish, New England 





RESOLVED 


“that | will do everything possible 


to help my students benefit from 
Eldorado-Scholastic Awards!” 


@ Urge your students to compete for these 
awards. They are sure to benefit from a better 
knowledge of pencil rendering and from the 
improvement in technique that this practice 
will give them. In addition they have a good 
chance of winning one of these prizes: 


$50 $25 $15 
and Five Honorable Mentions of $5 each 


All winners also receive gold or silver emblems, 
indicating their membership in the All-Ameri- 
can Drawing Team. Contest closes March 1 5th. 
Write for detailed folders for class distribution 
and state quantity desired. 


School Bureau, Dept. 135-J 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City, N. J. 








SOMETHING NEW 


It is difficult to believe . . . 

we know .. . but it is so 
Cards, covers, masks, and designs for many 
other things may be made on sheet copper and 
brass. Students with creative ability will be 
delighted with this new material. It is easily 
done on the regular school desk or on the 
kitchen table at home. 

Send 35c in stamps for a piece of metal 6x 12 inches, 


a sheet instructions and a sample showing a 
decorative unit applied. Sent postpaid. 


A new idea for club work worth trying. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
37 Aborn Street Providence, R. I. 











TRY THE NEW MASTIQUE 
SELF-HARDENING CLAY 


= You will like it - 


MAKE GLAZED WARE WITHOUT FIRE 


No special implements needed. No need to 
send out objects for baking. Produces 
antique effects. Unlimited design possibili- 
ties. Can be carved. Hardens permanently. 
Complete instruction sheet. 


4 Ibe. (enough for 8 tile size items) for $1.00 
Flexible glazes, 15 cents per sheet of 64 sq. inches 
Eleven Colors 


FELLOWCRAFTERS, INC. 


64 Stanhope Street Boston, Mass. 








ix It’s a help to both advertiser and publisher if you mention THe ScHoot Arts MaGazine 








AWARDS 
FOR 
MERIT 





For a number of years, 
teachers and supervisors have utilized the 
Higgins’ Award Contests in freehand and 
mechanical drawing because of the excellent 
instruction material on which they are predi- 
cated as well as for the incentive of prize com- 
petition which they contribute. 


In addition, the following material is available: 
HIGGINS’ INKS FOR ARTS AND CRAFTS 


9 project sheets for classroom distribution 

WITH BRUSH AND PEN... by A. L. Guptill 
The elements of drawing and painting in drawiug ink. For 
classroom distribution. 

“HIGGINS’ INK HINTS” 
techniques for teachers 


Write for complete set 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HIGGINS) dine ciccn 





DRAWING INKS 





The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Fifth Avenue & 82nd Street, New York 


SCHOOL NOTEBOOK 
SHEETS 


Egyptian Pictures with Texts 


I. Building & Carpentry 
II. Boats 


PRICE § CENTS EACH 


Other subjects in preparation 
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The use of DYES Vy 
in the ARTS 


The new Diamond Tints & Dyes 
have interesting and important 
uses in school arts. Beautiful 
new handbook, “‘Modern Color 
Magic,” gives detailed informa- 
tion. FREE to teachers. Address 
Diamond Tints & Dyes, Dept. 
80, Burlington, Vermont. 





N 


DIAMOND TINTS & DYES 


special discount to schools 


A 





Farmhouses, and California Bungalows, all 
put in their proper setting. Each child 
planned his home to suit a large, moderate, or 
small income so there were modest cottages 
and more pretentious homes. 

One of the most elaborate homes was a 
Spanish home made with a long covered 
passageway which formed a court. From the 
court-way an outside stairway ran up to the 
second story. The court was attractively 
planted with a fountain in the center. This 
was planned as a river front lot with the side 
of the house facing the river. 

All of these youthful architects were 
charmed with their model homes. The 
picture shows five of the girls in the class 
and fourteen of the model homes. 





HANDICRAFT Woopwork, by A. L. Keeble. 
Pitman Publishing Corp., 2 W. 45th 
St., New York City. Price, $2.00. 

This book consists of four parts: Part I, 

Technical Drawing, under which heading 


are nine instructive chapters. Part II, 
Ornament (Decorative Processes). This con- 
sists of four chapters: Carved Ornament, 
Veneering and Marquetry, Inlaying and 
Intarsia, and Mouldings. Part III, Black- 
board Illustrations and Notes for Lessons, 
under which comes three chapters. Part IV, 
Practice Work: Some Suggestions. Under 
this heading we find 112 pages and instruc- 
tions for making 30 different objects in 
wood. 

The book is a practical handbook that 
will meet the requirements of teachers and 
students of handicraft woodwork. It con- 
tains 223 pages and is profusely illustrated 
with diagrams and working drawings. In 
fact, there is scarcely a page that is without 
its illustration. Size: 7 by 914 inches. 


Dersiens ror TooLep LEeatuHeEer, Books I 
and II; and LEATHERCRAFT INSTRUCTIONS, 
by Louise Hoefer, 317 E. Lomita Ave., 
Glendale, Calif. Price, $1.00 each. 


It’s a help to both advertiser and publisher if you mention Tur Scoot ARTS MAGAZINE x 





